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“The Road to Nowhere” 


“Our security policies have failed to bring any promise 
of security. Rather they seem to have established trends 
which appear to lead either to a series of retreats, with 
progressive loss of freedom in the world, or else to 
inevitable or utterly suicidal nuclear war.’’ Thus writes 
Walter Millis in “The Road to Nowhere,” an article in 
The Nation, New York, December 14, 1957. Mr. Millis 
is the author of five books on military affairs and was a 
member of the editorial staff of The New York Herald 
Tribune, New York, 1924-1954. 

“It is now abundantly evident that our intense preoc- 
cupation with sedition, secrecy and espionage—often tres- 
passing on what had been considered the constitutional 
limitations of a free society—has had little or no effect 
in retarding Soviet scientific and technical advance; in- 
stead, it has been a material factor in retarding our own.” 

The policy of building up “capacity for massive retalia- 
tion,” as it was stated by Secretary Dulles in January, 
1954, “could be of operative effect . . . only so long as 
one side held a monopoly over the capacity.” The Soviets 
now also have capacity for massive retaliation. “This 
eviscerates the policy in our hands.” If each side will 
now double its capacity, this “really could not affect the 
true dilemma.” 

The Soviet satellites have “shattered the myth of 
American superiority in applied science and weapons tech- 
nology.” Also, “what was probably our major appeal 
to the statesmen of the ‘uncommitted’ nations . . . lost 
much of its force, while even our allies could not fail 
to feel a certain weakening in the strength which bound 
them to us.” “The nation feels, and probably is, much 
less secure than ever in our history. The hydrogen arsenal 
has not made our power effective in the uncommitted 
world.” Undoubtedly we will soon have “missiles quite 
as frightening as anything in the Soviet arsenal,” but 

“what cannot be recovered is the former confidence that 
the answer to the Soviet threat of attack (or of reprisals) 
upon ourselves can be found in a bigger threat of more 
deadly reprisals against the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Millis quotes General Omar N. Bradley as remark- 
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ing recently of the “irony of the attempt “to stave off 
this ultimate threat of disaster by devising arms which 
would be ultimate and disastrous.” 

Mr. Millis then goes on: “Is this not an attempt to 
cure the disease by aggravating it? If the broad policy 
trends and popular attitudes established over the past 
dozen years point only more and more ineluctably toward 
utter disaster, is it not necessary in some way to alter these 
trends? May it even be possible in some measure to 
do so by placing more emphasis upon the constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms of the free society, and less upon 
the military reasons of state?” For the Soviet’s “dazzling 
exploits” present us with military, diplomatic, political, 
and moral problems. 

“It is impossible” that the rulers of the Soviet spend 
all their waking hours thinking only about destroying 
the United States, Mr. Millis suggests. They are sub- 
ject to many pressures and thus have “varying motives.” 
“It is at the same time . . . unrealistic to see the United 
States as always devoted to peace.” 

“If ‘peace at any price’ is not only impracticable but 
self-contradictory, ‘peace on our own terms’ is even more 
so; and the second might well be laid aside along with 
the first.” 

“The actual world is far more fluid, more open to 
negotiation—more subject to influence in many ways than 

. [our] rigid concept of total polarization permits us 
to realize. A better grasp of this real world with which 
we must deal should expose the irrationality of our past 
reasons of state; it should help to free us from our self- 
imprisonment in the cold war and provide us with more 
genuine reasons of state likely to be more in consonance 
with the constitution of the free society.” 


Secretary Dulles on Foreign Policy 


John Foster Dulles, in his article in Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1957, entitled “Challenge and Re- 
sponse in United States Policy,” observes that “it is 
unlikely that there could now be a successful effort to 
withdraw the United States Government from official 
and actual participation in international affairs.” Foreign 
policies should be more than politics, the Secretary of 
State writes. “They must evidently reflect the tradi- 
tional aspirations of our people.” 

In speaking of Communist hostility toward the non- 
Communist world, Secretary Dulles says that more than 
a decade of cold war experience “has confirmed our 
earlier judgments of International Communism.” The 
Communist governments “are deeply hostile to us and to 
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all free and independent governments.” Little change 
will occur in the basic doctrines of Communism and “sel f- 
advertised changes must be considered as mere strata- 
gems.” But International Communism is subject to 
change even against its will. The “yeast of change’ is 
at work, the Secretary of State observes, “despite all the 
efforts of ‘democratic centralism’ to keep matters moving 
in a strictly Leninist pattern.” Mr. Dulles suggests that 
“the time ... will come .. . when the nations now ruled 
by International Communism will have governments 
which, whatever their label, in fact serve their own 
nations and their own peoples rather than the insatiable 
world-wide ambitions of an international Party.” This 
new era will be characterized by broadening participation 
in government, increasing personal security under law, a 
significant degree of freedom of thought and expression, 
more freedom of choice of work and a larger enjoyment 
of the fruits of one’s labor. 

In the field of collective security, Mr. Dulles points out 
that “no nation, however powerful, can find safety in 
isolation, and security for one is only to be achieved 
through cooperation with other like-minded nations.” 
Mr. Dulles alleges that whereas the United States hoped 
that the United Nations would become an effective instru- 
ment of collective security “United Nations action in a 
divided world has often been paralyzed. For example, 
the U.S.S.R. has exercised the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil about 80 times. No joint U.N. military force has 
been set up as contemplated in the Charter, although 
Korea and Suez point to possible progress in this direc- 
tion.” 

This failure to guarantee peace on an international 
level through the United Nations has led to collective 
security measures on the national level. These measures 
have been in accord with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. “Since 1945,”’ Mr. Dulles writes, ‘““we have entered 
into collective security treaties with 42 other nations and 
we have less formal arrangements with several more.” 
The scope of these regional collective security pacts 
(SEATO, NATO, ANZUS, Rio, etc) is “nearly world- 
wide.” Mr. Dulles admits “that all of the participants 
do not look upon these arrangements alike. Some con- 
sider them broad political alliances, binding the parties, 
at least morally, to support each other generally. But 
the net result has been to further the application of the 
principle of collective security within the society of 
nations.” 

Collective self-defense depends upon “military capa- 
bilities to deter armed aggression and to cope with it if 
it should occur.” With such a large number of countries 
to defend the concept of static defense forces along the 
20,000 miles of Iron Curtain would be useless. Mr. 
Dulles points out that the concept of collective security 
depends upon the “capacity to counterattack against the 
aggressor.” Mr. Dulles pointed long ago “to our Strategic 
Air Force and our stock of weapons as constituting an 
arsenal of retaliation.” 

However effective the idea of capacity for massive 
retaliation might have been in the past “the United 
States has not been content to rely upon a peace which 
could be preserved only by a capacity to destroy vast 
segments of the human race. Such a concept is acceptable 
only as a last alternative.” 

New discoveries by scientists and weapons’ engineers 
show “that it is possible to alter the character of nuclear 
weapons” so that “their use need not involve vast de- 
struction and widespread harm to humanity.” “In the 


future,’ Mr. Dulles writes, “it may thus be feasible to 
place less reliance upon deterrence of vast retaliatory 
power. It may be possible to defend countries by nuclear 
weapons so mobile, or so placed, as to make military 
invasion with conventional forces a hazardous attempt.” 

As atomic weapons become more tactical in character 
there will be less of a reliance on the United States with 
its great retaliatory power, and a desire on the part of 
allies technically qualified “to participate more directly 
in this defense and to have a greater assurance that this 
defensive power will in fact be used.” 

Speaking of disarmament, Mr. Dulles says “we are... 
pursuing a policy designed to set up safeguards against 
surprise attack, and to bring national armaments, both 
nuclear and conventional, under effective international 
limitation and supervision.” Although other notable dis- 
armament conferences in recent history have proved 
futile, Mr. Dulles sees ‘important differences today.” In 
the past, it was assumed that it was “possible to establish 
and maintain certain defined levels of military strength 
and to equate these dependably as between the nations.” 
But today “it is proposed to establish a system of inter- 
national supervision which will make massive surprise 
attack unlikely. If this happens, then general war be- 
comes less likely and the level of armaments will almost 
automatically go down.” 

But the most important difference from the past, Mr. 
Dulles writes, “is... the fact that never before has there 
been such need to reduce the risk of war. Today a general 
war between the great military Powers could destroy 
almost all human life, certainly in the northern latitudes. 
Our working hypothesis must be that what is necessary is 
possible. We assume that the forces which man _ has 
created, man can by wisdom, resourcefulness and dis- 
cipline harness and control.” 

On the subject of helping the free world grow eco- 
nomically more viable, Mr. Dulles recalls that “since 1945, 
our nation has granted, outright, nearly $50,000,000,000 
in aid, military and economic. That has evidenced an 
enlightened conception of our own national interest.” The 
Marshall Plan is credited with providing Western Europe 
“with some of the means, and with the time and oppor- 
tunity, to save itself. Now we see in Western Europe 
the development of a degree of unity which had been the 
vision of enlightened statesmen for many years. There 
has been, first, the Coal and Steel Community, then the 
Brussels Treaty for European Union, and now the treaties 
for a Common Market and Euratom. These develop- 
ments are momentous in terms of developing unity, 
strength and well-being in an area which for centuries 
has been the seat of recurrent wars threatening the very 
existence of Western civilization.” 

In recent years, the Secretary of State writes, the 
United States “has placed increasing emphasis on eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to the newly awakened 
and needy peoples of Asia and Africa.” About 70 per 
cent of the assistance provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment in foreign countries has been military assistance 
and defense support. But in the future, providing there 
is political stability, “we can expect private capital gradu- 
ally to assume increasing responsibility for promoting the 
development of less well-developed areas. . . .” 

“Change,” Mr. Dulles observes, “is the law of life, 
and that includes international life.” The United States 
and other countries must promote peaceful change. 
“Violent change is never selective change. It destroys 
the good as well as the bad. Change is beneficent when 
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it is selective, continuing and developing the good while 
shedding that which is evil, outmoded or inadequate.” 

“Within a stable individual society there are institu- 
tions to effectuate and legalize change—usually parlia- 
mentary bodies which make and re-make laws so that 
political, economic and social changes occur peacefully 
and with legitimacy.” On the international level concepts 
of sovereignty no longer valid “lead nations to feel that 
they can put what they deem to be their own national 
rights and interests above the need of the whole society 
of nations—the need for peaceful settlements.” Mr. 
Dulles does not foresee in the near future a “universal 
mandatory process for effectuating international change.” 
But, he points out, “there can and should be . . . greater 
willingness . . . to subordinate national interests to the 
interest of the world community, to use existing agencies 
such as the Court of International Justice and to develop 
and accept a body of written or unwritten internationa! 
law.” 


Foreign Policy: an Opposition View 


In “A Democrat Looks at Foreign Policy” appearing 
in Foreign Affairs, New York, October, 1957, Senator 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts observes “two central 
weaknesses in our foreign policy: first, a failure to ap- 
preciate how the forces of nationalism are rewriting the 
geopolitical map of the world—especially in North Africa, 
southeastern Europe and the Middle East; and second, a 
lack of decision and conviction in our leadership, which 
has recoiled from clearly informing both the people and 
Congress, which seeks too often to substitute slogans for 
solutions, which at times has even taken pride in the 
timidity of its ideas.” 

The Senator observes that international affairs today 
are shaped by “a search for political identity by the new 
states and the search for unity among the established 
states of the world.” There exist trends toward and 
away from sovereignty. Americans must not make the 
mistake of setting these movements “only in the prisms 
of our own historic experience.” 

While we characterize the Russians by rigidity of out- 
look and method “we deceive ourselves . . . if we believe 

. we are the more manoeuverable and flexible in our 
actions. At times in recent years it has been hard to dis- 
tinguish Secretary Dulles’ emphatic reaffirmations of the 
imminent collapse of Soviet totalitarianism from the 
wooden Marxist-Stalinist view of the essential fragility of 
the capitalist order.” 

Mr. Kennedy warns that we should not underestimate 
the capacity of the U.S.S.R. “for feint and adjustment.” 
While the U.S.A. was “going through the giddy months 
after the empty triumphs of Geneva” the Russians set 
in motion in the “middle belt” forces of ruble diplomacy, 
economic penetration, and political manoeuver. The U.S. 
response ‘“‘was to continue to rely unsuccessfully on the 
paper defenses of the Baghdad Pact, which rested on 
the false assumption that there was an identity of interest 
among all the states of the Middle East. This period,” 
Mr. Kennedy writes, “ended with Mr. Dulles’ unhappy 
efforts to call the Russian bluff over the Aswan Dam.” 
In other fields we have as a nation underestimated the 
capacity of the Russians. We misjudged their capacity 
to build atomic and hydrogen bombs; their technological 
potential in numbers and quality of personnel; “we had 
an easy confidence that we could outdo them in producing 
planes, missiles and heavy weapons: and we miscalcu- 
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lated the rate of basic economic growth and its rate of 
acceleration in the U.S.S.R. and China.” 

With regard to the “liberation” of Eastern Europe 
about which the State Department has talked, Mr. Ken- 
nedy states that after the “Berlin riots” “we found our- 
selves unable to turn this uprising to more than slight 
propaganda advantage.” More recently the United States 
“has been slow to exploit the possibilities opened up by 
the gradual detachment of Poland from Russian rule; it 
was hesitant on granting economic aid and cut the amount 
to but a fraction of need.” 


In this area “it is most unlikely that any Iron Curtain 
country will defect simply from East to West.” Suggest- 
ing that the movement will be gradual, Mr. Kennedy be- 
lieves that American thinking which is conditioned to 
the concept of the “two world camps” needs reorientation 
“to accept partial gains in order to undercut slowly the 
foundations of the Soviet order.” 

In Europe, the author observes, “there is alike a new 
crystallization and a new diffusion of power.” The de- 
feat of European Defense Community, whatever else it 
was, “may have been salutary in that it destroyed false 
images. The countries of Europe are now more aware 
of the practical obstacles to integration, better appreciate 
the price of unity, more fully understand that concrete if 
gradual achievements are better than indulgence in great 
dreams that do not come true.” From this experience 
the United States has become more aware of the fact that 
the drive for European unity does not stem from a desire 
to imitate the United States or to be absorbed into its 
patterns, but rather as a means of winning detachment 
from the United States. 


Mr. Kennedy points to the economic revival of Germany 
in a democratic framework as a great success of post- 
war policy. “However, partly out of appreciation and 
admiration for this outstanding reinvigoration of German 
politics, American policy has let itself be lashed too tightly 
to a single German government and party.” In this re- 
gard, he blames the former Democratic Administration 
as well as the present Administration for riveting “its 
policy and favor exclusively on one leader and party” and 
for making “pariahs of the opposition, who will inevitably 
be a part of some future German government. The fidel- 
ity to the West of the Socialist opposition is unquestion- 
able, and yet sometimes our statements and actions seem 
almost to equate them with the puppet régime in East 
Germany.” 

The Senator feels that the American response is 
“exaggeratedly military” in Asia and the Middle Fast, 
but our policy in Asia has been too rigid and in the 
Middle East too soft. “In Asia we have shifted from 
a hyperbolic image of a free China to the brittle con- 
ception of a shiftless totalitarian China. . . . Information 
and independent judgment about China are so hard to 
secure that it is very difficult to make an estimate of de- 
velopments there. There have been—and still are—com- 
pelling reasons for the non-recognition of China; but we 
must be very careful not to strait-jacket our policy as a 
result of ignorance and fail to detect a change in the 
objective situation when it comes.” In Asia, Mr. Ken- 
nedy sees the need “to reexamine our military and political 
position in Korea” and to consider methods of aiding 
Japan to build up new markets in Asia, especially China, 
as a means of improving her economic position. 

Turning to the Middle East the author states “there 
has been no clear overall conception of American policy.” 
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The establishment of the state of Israel with American 
support was correct. But “in Iran we built up Mossadegh 
and then scaled him down. In Egypt we encouraged the 
formation of a revolutionary régime and belatedly re- 
strained its excesses. We helped to make the Aswan Dam 
an imposing symbol of Western economic leadership and 
then foreclosed it. Periodically after the war we tinkered 
with notions of a Middle Eastern defense pact, but never 
were able to decide who would be defended and against 
whom.” The overshadowing and decline of British power 
in the Middle East resulted in “a sudden pressure for 
American intervention.” The United States could only 
provide superficial solutions, not basic ones. “In the end,” 
Mr. Kennedy observes, “it took the British and French 
invasion of Suez to jolt the United States into recogniz- 
ing the need for a broader-gauged and more sustained 
policy.” Mr. Kennedy enumerates the following charac- 
teristics of such a policy: “a multilateral regional develop- 
ment fund, the Jordan River scheme, a food pool making 
imaginative use of our agricultural surpluses, a program 
for Arab refugees.” 

Mr. Kennedy sees in the economic sphere ‘a challenge 
in how to help the new and underdeveloped nations bear 
their economic burdens.” The old liberal “bromides” no 
longer appeal to the underdeveloped nations which seek 
a quick transition to industrialization and who “admire 
the disciplined attack which Communism seems to make 
upon the problems of economic modernization and redistri- 
bution.” “The United States is economically capable of 
increasing aid for development purposes,” but, Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggests, the granting of aid and loans must be done 
“with an eye to their likelihood for success.” 

“Bipartisanship” as a phrase “is abused and stretched 
beyond logical limits.” Bipartisanship “reflects the fact 
that most of the great departures in American policy since 
the Lend-Lease Act of 1941 have had substantial support 
from the opposition party.” Bipartisanship also permits 
the Government to enlist “the active cooperation of the 
leadership of both parties and of distinguished individuals 
in them.” It was Senator Vandenberg, Senator Kennedy 
recalls, who ‘“‘was the first to suggest that bipartisanship 
was not a blanket under which to smother dissent and 
genuine difference.” 


The Democratic majority in Congress “is not wholly 
consistent within itself and does not provide a completely 
adequate set of alternatives. Thus it regrettably has 
suffered severe fissions in the current year in the support 
which it has given to the traditional policy of strong 
mutual security measures. Significant Democratic groups 
have supported excessive cuts in foreign aid, have backed 
restrictive trade policies and, after five years of fighting 
for stronger national defense policies for both ground and 
air, have assented to excessive reductions in our defense 
appropriation.” But against these shortcomings the 
Democrats, Mr. Kennedy believes, have refuted the “con- 
ception that foreign policy is too sensitive and that its 
many gears are too finely meshed to make constructive 
initiative or criticism in Congress possible.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Kennedy writes that we have been 
fortunate as a nation “that our successes in foreign policy 
have been shared and are not exclusively to the credit 
of any one party. Likewise our failures and flaws have 
been shared and are not to be attributed solely to a party 
or administration.” It is necessary today to understand 
the forces of the future rather than to conduct ‘‘extended 
autopsies of past failures.” 


Current Diplomacy: a Canadian View 


Policy and diplomacy in the cold war are “becoming 
as rigid and defensive as the trench warfare of forty 
years ago, when two sides dug in, dug deeper and lived 
in their ditches,” observed Lester B. Pearson in Oslo in 
December, 1957, in the course of a lecture delivered on 
his receipt of the Nobel Peace Prize. His theme was 
“The Four Faces of Peace.” Mr. Pearson is a member 
of the Canadian Parliament and was formerly Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. He discussed “peace and 
trade, peace and power ; peace and policy, or diplomacy; 
and peace and people.” 

“No progress will be made if one side merely shouts 
‘co-existence’—a sterile and negative concept—and ‘par- 
leys at the summit,’ while the other replies ‘no appease- 
ment,’ ‘no negotiation without proper proof of good 
faith.’” 

From excerpts published in The New York Times, 
December 12, 1957, the following paragraphs are quoted: 

“\We know now that in modern warfare, fought on any 
considerable scale, there can be no possible economic gain 
for any side. Win or lose, there is nothing but waste and 
destruction. .. . 

“Rich nations are not necessarily more peace-loving 
than poorer nations. But poverty and distress—especially 
with the awakening of the submerged millions of Asia and 
Africa—make the risks of war greater... . 


“What is needed is a new and vigorous determination 
to use every technique of discussion and negotiation that 
may be available; or, more important, that can be made 
available, for the solution of the tangled, frightening prob- 
lems that divide today, in fear and hostility, the two 
power blocs and thereby endanger peace. We must 
keep on trying to solve problems, one by one, stage by 
stage, if not on the basis of confidence and cooperation, 
at least on one of mutual toleration and self-interest. . . . 


“I realize that contact can mean friction as well as 
friendship; that ignorance can be benevolent and isola- 
tion pacific. But I can find nothing to say for keeping 
one people malevolently misinformed about others. More 
contact and freer communication can help to correct this 
situation. To encourage it—or at least to permit it—is 
an acid test for the sincerity of protestations for better 
relations between peoples. . . . 


“That problem, why men fight, who aren’t necessarily 
fighting men, was posed for me in a new and dramatic 
way one Christmas Eve in London during World War II. 
The air raid sirens had given their grim and accustomed 
warning. Almost before the last dismal moan had ended, 
the anti-aircraft guns began to crash. In between their 
bursts I could hear the deeper, more menacing sound of 
bombs. It wasn’t much of a raid, really, but one or two 
of the bombs seemed to fall too close to my room. I was 
reading in bed, and to drown out, or at least to take my 
mind off, the bombs, I reached out and turned on the radio. 
I was fumbling aimlessly with the dial when the room was 
flooded with the beauty and peace of Christmas carol 
music. Glorious waves of it wiped out the sound of war 
and conjured up visions of happier peacetime Christ- 
mases. Then the announcer spoke—in German. For it 
was a German station, and they were Germans who were 
singing those carols. Nazi bombs screaming through the 
air with their message of war and death; German music 
drifting through the air with its message of peace and 
salvation. When we resolve the paradox of those two 
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sounds from a single national source, we will, at least, 
be in a good position to understand and solve the problem 
of peace and war.” 


For Study of American Foreign Policy 


A booklet has been prepared by Alexander DeConde 
of the faculty of Duke University for the purpose of re- 
viewing, summarizing, and explaining “some of the new 
interpretations that have appeared in the literature of 
American diplomatic history” in the past twenty years. 
(New Interpretations in American Foreign Policy. Serv- 
ice Center for Teachers of History, 400 A Street, S.E., 
Washington, D. C., 1957. 50 cents.) 

“The historians and others who have written on the 
history of American foreign policy in the past twenty 
years have generally been more factual and less theoretical 
than many who have written on other fields of American 
history. No historian of American foreign policy has 
produced a sweeping interpretation comparable to Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis and its influence 
on American development or any theory comparable to 
Alfred Thayer Mahan’s on the influence of sea power on 
history. American diplomatic historians have not ad- 
vanced new large interpretations that have upset accepted 
views. So we may conclude that broad theories or 
theses in the past two decades have not greatly influenced 
the writing or teaching of American diplomatic his- 

“Trained historians have been wary, and understand- 
ably so, of hasty generalization and broad interpretation 
in a field so complex as that of American foreign policy.” 

But there have been changes; historians have noted 
“the enlarged area of American foreign policy,” and Pro- 
fessor DeConde also writes: “The line between domestic 
and foreign affairs has blurred.” Historians have also 
given attention to the response of public opinion to events 
abroad, to “the role of ideas and of ideologies,” to “the 
new role of military power and nuclear weapons,” to 
“the increased emphasis on power” in international poli- 
tics, “to the influences of both personality and chance in 
international affairs.” 

Numerous writings by historians are reviewed. One 
section is devoted to comments by historians who have 
produced broad interpretations. This is here quoted in 
full: 

“Richard H. Heindel in The American Impact on Great 
Britain, 1898-1914: A Study of the United States in 
World History (1940) does not follow the traditional pat- 
tern of diplomatic history in dealing with the relations be- 
tween two countries. He has tried to show how one 
nation gets ideas about the other. He has tried also to 
trace the movement of men and ideas from the United 
States to England and to show their influence on life 
and thought. 

“Thomas A. Bailey in The Man in the Street: The 
Impact of American Public Opinion on Foreign Policy 
(1949) takes a broad view of public opinion. He has 
written a pioneer work analyzing the influence of public 
opinion on foreign policy. According to his interpreta- 
tion public opinion is the most powerful force in Amer- 
ican foreign policy, but it is also ignorant and fickle. 

“In 1951 two books appeared that touched off an 
academic debate on whether American foreign policy 
should be moralistic or realistic. George F. Kennan’s 
interpretation in American Diplomacy, 1900-1950, in his 
own words, is this: ‘I see the most serious fault of our 
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past policy formulation to lie in something that | might 
call the legalistic-moralistic approach to international 
problems. This approach runs like a red skein through 
our foreign policy of the last fifty years.’ Hans J. Mor- 
genthau’s Jn Defense of the National Interest: A Critical 
Examination of American Foreign Policy (1951) ad- 
vances a similar thesis. He says that American foreign 
policy since the days of the Founding Fathers has been 
too moralistic and utopian. Only in the period follow- 
ing the Second World War, he believes, have Americans 
become realistic and again measured their foreign policies 
by the yardstick of power and ‘the national interest.’ 


“Thomas I. Cook and Malcolm Moos in Power Through 
Purpose: The Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign 
Policy (1954) take exception to the views of Kennan and 
Morgenthau. Their thesis is that American foreign policy 
must be based on ethical principles of ‘universal validity.’ 
They are opposed to ‘the extremes of utopian worldism 
and realistic nationalism.’ 


“Frank Tannenbaum in The American Tradition in 
Foreign Policy (1955) also refutes the Kennan-Morgen- 
thau thesis, attacking those who would adopt the doctrine 
of the balance of power as the basis of American foreign 
policy. He says that doctrine ‘runs counter to the very 
essence of the American tradition.’ He advances the thesis 
that belief in ideals has always been the American phi- 
losophy of international relations. 


“Another book that deals with realism, idealism, and 
power politics is Jdeals and Self-Interest in American 
Foreign Relations: The Great Transformation of the 
Twentieth Century (1953), written by Robert E. Osgood. 
The author’s thesis is that ideals and self-interest are 
interdependent and that they should strike a balance in 
international relations. Since he stresses ideas and the 
ideological background of foreign policy, he too brings 
something of a fresh approach to the study of American 
diplomatic history. 


“Dexter Perkins is probably the only American diplo- 
matic historian in recent years who has advanced a theory 
covering the whole history of American foreign policy. In 
The American Approach to Foreign Policy (1952) he 
says there is a rhythm to the history of American foreign 
policy which ‘may have a connection with the movements 
of the business cycle.’ He calls this ‘A Cyclical Theory of 
American Foreign Policy.’ Throughout the book he deals 
with ideas, trends, and interpretations of American for- 
eign policy. The book comprises a series of essays that 
offer Professor Perkins’ interpretations of what have been 
the most important forces shaping American foreign 


policy. 


A Consensus on Foreign Aid 


There has been much debate in the United States re- 
cently concerning the expense and other political consid- 
erations involved in promoting economic development 
abroad through government-aid programs. The Public Af- 
fairs Institute, “a nonprofit, nonpartisan research organi- 
zation which seeks to promote wider public knowledge on 
current problems” asked a panel of business and pro- 
fessional men in Washington to examine recent studies 
made on foreign aid by numerous research groups and to 
ascertain the facts upon which agreement can be found 
among these groups. The report of the PAI study com- 
mission was edited by Haldore Hanson and made possible 
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by a grant from the William C. Whitney Foundation of 
New York. 


“The Cost of Peace” 


The report is entitled The Cost of Peace 1s Your Busi- 
ness (Washington 3, Public Affairs Institute, 1957). It 
is obtainable free of charge. This document describes the 
basic similarities of foreign aid found in the reports of 
“ten nationally known research organizations,” including 
the Brookings Institution and the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, engaged by the Senate in 1956 to study mutual 
security.”” The Senate also sent “ten wise men” abroad to 
look over foreign aid. The studies and reports of these 
groups were published by the Senate and considered by 
the group appointed by the Public Affairs Institute. The 
PAL panel considered also the hearings held in 1956 by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and published in a 
500-page document “Foreign Policy and Mutual Secur- 
ity.” To these were added for consideration several re- 
ports submitted to President Eisenhower. One was by a 
special group of seven men called the President's Citizen 
Advisers, headed by Benjamin Fairless, retired steel execu- 
tive, submitted in March, 1957. Another group appointed 
by President Eisenhower, the International Development 
Advisory Board, headed by Eric Johnston, president of 
Motion Picture Producers, issued a report on economic 
development which was studied along with the rest. Pri- 
vate organizations issuing reports considered by the PAI 
commission were The United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, and a group meeting at Arden House, 
an agency of the School of Business of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“All told,” the PAI document says, “more than 50,000 
pages were issued in less than six months on the subject 
of how to wage peace. The very mass of data precluded 
wide readership. It is the purpose of the present study to 
offer a condensation of accepted facts in these studies.” 


Almost Unanimous Conclusion 


One conclusion that is “almost unanimous” is that ‘‘a 
substantial mutual security program is necessary, includ- 
ing assistance for economic growth.” Even the Fairless 
report, which, it is pointed out, ‘“‘was more cautious than 
most of the studies .. .” said: “ ‘Armed force alone is 
not enough; nor can it by itself prevail in the long run. 
Long-range success lies in demonstrating that a free sys- 
tem is far superior to an authoritarian one in providing 
better living conditions. . .. So economic development is— 
in the long run—as important to the collective security of 
the Free World as the military measures we have taken.” 


“A composite of all the recent studies suggests four 
reasons why United States security and welfare are bound 
up with growth abroad.” 


Interests and Considerations 


First, there is the “security interest” which is based on 
the idea that “a satisfactory rate of economic growth can 
lessen the likelihood of local wars in Asia and Africa” 
which avoid “a canal company, or an oil company, . 
being used as a “foreign scapegoat.” Economic stability 
lessens the possibility of American involvement in another 
Korea which resulted in 130,000 casualties and cost 
$20,000,000,000. ““Preventive action is cheaper.” 


Second, there is the “diplomatic interest” which means 
that economic development is an important channel for 


‘American diplomatic influence.” It is pointed out here 
that the ‘“‘underdeveloped countries now represent half 
the U.N. voting membership; with new nations emerging, 
a decade hence they could command a two-thirds vote. 
Economic development is the only durable bridge linking 
our interests to theirs.” 


Third, the “economic interest” which is based on the 
concept that the “continued economic growth in the United 
States is dependent upon underdeveloped countries for 
many critical materials, and to a lesser extent for trade.” 
“Both,” it is pointed out, “are profitable.” Three-fourths 
of our stockpile of strategic goods for national defense 
are derived from underdeveloped countries and these 
countries are spending “twice as much on American goods 
as they did at the end of World War II and five times as 
much as they did in 1938.” 


Fourth, there is “the moral consideration.’ This con- 
sideration is rooted in “a traditional concern for the well 
being of those less fortunate.” The gap of economic 
growth is widening between underdeveloped countries and 
industrial nations. “The testimony of church groups be- 
fore congressional committees shows that for many 
Americans the most important justification for economic 
assistance is the simple act of helping impoverished 
people toward a better life.” 


Two rejected reasons for foreign aid, the reports in- 
dicated, were that foreign aid “makes the U. S. popular— 
it does not”; and the other was that allies can be bought. 
“No worthwhile ally offers its loyalty for sale.” 


A Triangular World 


There was also agreement on countries with growth 
possibilities and on Communists. “In political affairs the 
world has become triangular,” the report states. “Along 
one side of the triangle stretch 800 million people of the 
Communist bloc. Along another, the 500 million governed 
by the North Atlantic treaty powers. And on the third 
side are the 1.2 billion people of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who in several senses are ‘uncommitted.’ ” 


Underdeveloped countries have certain things in com- 
mon. In the 19 countries which gained independence since 
World War II live some 750 million people who “are the 
flotsam of the colonial era, exhilarated by freedom, inse- 
cure about sovereignty.”’ These countries have a common 
drive for economic and social change. It is stated that 
the people in all these countries “now produce, on tne 
average, $100 worth of goods per person a year, compared 
to our $2,400 and to $1000 in most other industrialized 
countries.” A third factor shared by many less developed 
countries is that they are “uncommitted.” In some cases 
“uncommitted” means a “neutralist” policy in the cold 
war ; but in a much wider sense they are “uncommitted as 
to their ultimate form of government... .” 


Communist Economic Drive 


The PAI report states “the Communist economic drive 
has reached formidable proportions.” It quotes a report to 
the Senate entitled “Foreign Assistance Activities of the 
Communist Bloc” prepared by the Council on Economic 
and Industry Research as follows: “ ‘The Communist bloc 
opened up an economic offensive in 1953. . . . Credits ex- 
tended by the bloc through the latter part of 1956 come to 
$1,400,000,000, at low rates of interest (2 to 2.5 per cent) 
for periods up to 30 years. . .. Bloc technicians are known 
to be operating in 14 countries, largely on industrial, min- 
ing and petroleum projects. Considerable numbers of for- 
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eign technicians are known to be training in the bloc, 
mainly in the U.S.S.R. .. . Concrete results of the eco- 
nomic offensive are modest thus far, but considerable for 
the short period of time involved. .. . More than 10 per 
cent of the foreign trade of Afghanistan, Egypt, Finland, 
Hong Kong, Iceland, Iran, Turkey, and Yugoslavia is now 
with the bloc... . The report assumes that the bloc is 
moving against the United States international position, 
that the bloc has a growing capability of increasing its 
efforts along this line, and that the bloc will do so... .’” 


How-to-do-it Issues 


There is not so much disagreement concerning whether 
to conduct a foreign aid program as there is on how to 
conduct one. A number of “how-to-do-it issues” were dis- 
covered in the reports studied by the PAI group. The 
first had to do with whether or not private investment 
could accomplish the entire foreign development job, or 
most of it. “American private capital has been flowing re- 
cently into Asia, Africa and Latin America at an average 
rate of $542,000,000 a year.” There is agreement that the 
rate of private investment should be stepped up, the re- 
port states. However, it is also agreed that private capital 
cannot do the entire job of foreign development. It ap- 
pears that “public and private money each has its advan- 
tages and both are needed.” 

The second issue discussed had to do with the volume of 
government assistance to be extended overseas. The ca- 
pacity of underdeveloped countries to absorb capital is 
limited and this impedes the development process. “The 
consensus of recent studies is that public investment in 
world growth should go up.” 

“Should assistance be primarily in loans or grants?” 
Most of the government assistance in past years has been 
in grants, the PAI report notes. Grants were favored ‘“‘be- 
cause underdeveloped countries were considered unable to 
repay in dollars. . . .” Loans, however, have become over- 
whelmingly favored to grants for economic assistance for 
the following reasons: “grants arouse suspicion abroad, 
and loans make a nation more frugal in its use of foreign 
capital.” Some grants will still be made, however. “Tech- 
nical assistance remains a grant. Most arms will be trans- 
ferred as grants.” 

“Should we assist neutralist countries?” Most of our 
aid since the Korean War, the report reminds us, “has 
been assigned overwhelmingly to allies, not to penalize neu- 
tralist governments, but to achieve a crash program for 
stability in such countries as Korea, Formosa and Viet 
Nam. The question here is not whether military allies de- 
serve special attention ; they do, and countries under Com- 
munist pressure will continue to receive extra help under 
military aid.” 

An additional question, and an important one, is whether 
economic assistance should be available to independent un- 
derdeveloped countries, regardless of alliances. Those in 
favor say “a Communist break-through to the Red Sea or 
the Indian Ocean would be disastrous to Free World 
security, whether the penetration passed through an ally 
or a neutral.” Moreover, “‘a small war in Asia or Africa 
could trigger World War III, whether it involved allies or 
neutrals. Thus, if economic assistance is reported as an 
insurance policy, it had best include neutrals.” 

Those opposed to aiding neutrals have been aroused 
“mainly by Asian leaders like Nehru who are sometimes 
critical of American foreign policy.” The report quotes a 
story of an American official who once chided Nehru for 
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his neutralist attitude in the cold war whereupon, it is re- 
ported, Nehru shot back: “‘You Americans are in no 
position to criticize neutralism. You are the world’s great- 
est neutrals. You are neutral on Algeria, neutral on 
Cyprus, neutral on Goa, neutral on Kashmir, neutral on 
Pushtoonistan, neutral on everything except the Rus- 
sians.”" 

“Should American assistance be administered directly 
by American agencies, or through multilateral bodies like 
the United Nations?” It is pointed out that “American 
church, farm and labor groups have for some years advo- 
cated a major economic development effort through the 
United Nations. But their proposals have failed to win the 
support of either Democratic or Republican administra- 
tions.” The sentiment against U.N. control of foreign aid 
in the studies investigated by the PAI group “is all but 
unanimous.” 


Those arguing for support of a U.N. program believe 
that “new nations in Asia and Africa will show less sus- 
picion and mobilize full nationalist enthusiasm behind eco- 
nomic development if economic assistance is received 
through an international body; that American contri- 
butions to an international program will be augmented by 
other contributions, hence accomplish more; that inter- 
national administrators can locate technicians abroad in 
specialties for which American personnel is scarce. 

“Against these sound arguments,” there appear to be two 
considerations: “that Congress is not prepared to entrust 
large American resources to an international body ; and if 
our national interest in economic development is political 
in its broadest sense—that is, to enhance free world sta- 
bility—then it follows that the program requires political 
judgments which Americans can best make for them- 
selves.” 

It appears certain that no matter what the logic might 
be in using the U.N. as a vehicle for transmitting eco- 
nomic aid, “the American decision in the current reap- 
praisal will be to assign no new role to an international 
body. . . .” 

“How long should development assistance continue?” 
it is expected that the conditions which prompted the 
United States to begin technical assistance abroad will be 
“unchanged for an indefinite period—decades at least.” 


“Can we afford economic assistance?” None of the 
studies undertaken “argued that foreign assistance is be- 
yond the nation’s means.” 


The Many Criticisms 


Criticisms of foreign economic assistance are based on 
many arguments. The PAI study considers the main criti- 
cisms. The first is that foreign aid is inflationary and keep- 
ing the U.S. economy strong and also aids the free world. 
To this the consensus found in the reports studied was 
that “the maximum estimate of present governmental ex- 
penditures on economic development abroad is 4 of 1 per 
cent of our national output.” The impact on domestic in- 
flation could not exceed that amount. But, of course, 
“every dollar added to the federal budget in a period of 
inflation aggravates inflation in slight degree.” To those 
for whom inflation is the deciding factor the following 
choice is posed: “Is it preferable to accept government 
expenditures to preserve peace today, even though they 
add to inflation in a small degree, or to take whatever ad- 
ditional risks there may be of another war, perhaps only 
a small $20,000,000,000 Korea-type war, which gave us 
our last severe spurt in inflation ?” 
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The second criticism noted is that some will say that 
aiding other nations to develop will eventually lead them 
to produce goods that will compete with American products 
and this production will “‘help other nations destroy 
American jobs.” Actually it is believed that economic 
growth abroad increases the demand for American prod- 
ucts and creates more jobs. “The National Planning As- 
sociation, in its report for the Senate, concluded that 
present American assistance has created 600,000 jobs for 
Americans, including 421,000 in manufacturing, 99,000 
in agriculture, and 33,000 in transportation.” 

“Criticism No. 3: ‘When our government helps other 
nations develop, the aid passes through government hands, 
and thus encourages socialism, It would be better to con- 
centrate on private investment and trade, even if that 
means slower progress abroad.’ ” In rebuttal the testimony 
of Lewis Webster Jones, president of Rutgers University, 
before the Senate on his inspection trip to South Asia is 
offered : 

“*T do not believe we should be unduly worried by so- 
cialism as it is practiced in South Asia. All these countries 
lack the personnel, the experience, the capital, the busi- 
ness and financial institutions to embark extensively on 
free private enterprise. Even in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, where the governments are doing all they can to 
encourage private investment, and attract foreign invest- 
ment capital, there is as yet no real alternative to govern- 
ment initiative. 

“It is, however, important to recognize that welfare- 
state, democratic socialism is perhaps farther removed 
from communism than it is from modern American capital- 
ism, Close acquaintance with America, a by-product of our 
aid programs, is likely to discredit rather completely any 
lingering Marxist notions of the misery of the proletariat 
under capitalism.’ ” 

The fourth criticism has to do with the use of Russian 
promises “as a means of blackmailing the United States 
for more aid.” The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
report on Mutual Security has stated in regard to Mutual 
Security that it does not ‘ ‘appear possible to formulate 
... any general policy that we should not enter into com- 
petition with the Kremlin in offering aid. . . . The only ef- 
fective protection that we can have in dealing with such 
issues is the discretion and common sense of those respon- 
sible for the Administration.’ ” 

“Criticism No. 5: ‘What is the use of helping people 
grow more food and wipe out disease if this brings bigger 
population gains and more Malthusian misery?” It is 
pointed out that population growth is a pressing contem- 
porary problem for which there is “no single remedy.” 
Nevertheless it is clear that “population pressure existed 
before the recent vogue for economic development. It 
would continue even if all development effort stopped. 
So,” it is suggested, “the problem will not be solved by 
doing nothing.” Second, economic development was a 
means of bringing population growth and food supply into 
balance in most of Western Europe and elsewhere. This 
economic growth was accompanied by “the growth of 
cities, more education, and a change in popular attitudes 
towards large families.” The report notes that Japan and 
Puerto Rico “have narrowed the gap between birth and 
death rates in a much shorter period than did the earlier 
European pattern.” But it states significantly that “inter- 
national assistance in this problem is properly the concern 
of private organizations, and outside the scope of present 
government decisions.” 

Criticism No. 6 relates to waste in assistance programs. 


The comment points out, however, using the example of 
Iran, that “desperate political situations abroad” calling 
for short-term dramatic aid being given certain political 
forces within a country to “back up local leaders who 
favor moderation as against extreme nationalists who 
favor violence” can possibly have wasteful aspects, but the 
overall benefit is far more important. 

In response to criticism number 7 suggesting that we 
can not buy friends with foreign aid and to try is useless, 
it is said “no well-informed advocate of mutual security 
would argue that assistance can buy friends.” 

Eighth, some critics say that “recent anti-American 
riots in Japan and Formosa suggest it is now risky to de- 
pend on others. We should rely on ourselves, especially 
for defense.” The rejoinder for this type of thinking is 
that “neither the United States nor any other free world 
country can safeguard itself against Soviet aggression 
without joining forces with allies.” . . . 


Suggested Program 


The PAI study concludes that the following program 
would be useful in future years: 

‘1. Military aid should be continued, but as part of the 
United States defense budget. 

‘2. Continue the technical assistance program. Our 
technicians help less-developed nations expand their 
trained personnel, thus overcoming one obstacle to eco- 
nomic growth. 

“3. Create a Development Loan Fund, as proposed by 
the President, to supplement the Export-Import Bank by 
making loans to underdeveloped countries, initially at a 
rate of $500 million a year. In future years the volume of 
loans would be expected to go up. 

“4, Agricultural surpluses should be used to finance 
more economic development abroad. Some recent estimates 
indicate at least a quarter billion dollars in economic de- 
velopment could be financed each year by farm surpluses. 

“5. Continue to support world trade growth. Under- 
developed countries derive more capital for development 
from trade than from all other sources combined. 
Methods other than discriminatory tariffs and quotas 
must be found for protecting our legitimate economic 
interests. Our membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation would help, and is before the Congress. Con- 
gress also has before it seveal proposals for governmental 
assistance to American communities injured by foreign 
trade. 

“6, In peace waging, political policies and actions which 
associate us sympathetically with the new nations, and 
with colonial peoples, are at least as important as all the 
foregoing economic measures. We need to seek opportuni- 
ties to assert our anticolonial position, in selected circum- 
stances where our declaration will receive wide attention, 
yet cause minimum strain to our European alliance. We 
need a vigorous exchange of persons program. (Last year 
the Soviet Union reportedly trained 260,000 foreigners 
within its borders, the United States 40,000.) The trips 
which our high officials have made to Asia and Africa are 
worth duplicating with a variety of distinguished callers. 
Our continued evolution away from racial discrimination 
in the United States has a close bearing upon our leader- 
ship for world stability since over half of mankind is non- 
white and easily incited against the West on this issue.” 

The PAI report closes with a listing of “some postponed 
decisions” and a list of suggestions on how to popularize 
the foreign aid issue through the use of press, radio, and 
other forms of public communication. 
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